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ARMY-NAVY MERGER A JOKER 


Walter W. Sikes 


Among the bills with high priority in the present Congress 
is the Gurney bill for merger of the Armed Forces (S. 758). 
Because of the uncritical support being given this measure in 
the public press, few people are aware of the “joker” in the 
measure, designed to complete the reduction of the office of 
Secretary of State to one of complete subservience to the new 
National Defense Establishment to be created under the bill. 


The thiry pages of the bill contain three parts: “Title I—The 
National Defense Establishment,” which is intended to consolidate 
the armed forces in one department, with a Secretary of National 
Defense as head with three co-equal departments under him, 
that of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces respectively. This 
is the part of the bill designed to do all that the public generally 
knows the bill contains. 


“Title I|L-Coordination for National Security” has a very 
different purpose. It establishes a “National Security Council,” 
whose function is “to advise the President with respect to the 
integration of foreign and military policies, and to enable the 
military services and other agencies of the Government to 
cooperate more effectively,” etc. More specifically one of its 
duties is defined as “to consider policies on matters of common 
interest to the Department of State, the National Defense Estab- 
lishment . . . and to make recommendations to the President 


in connection therewith.” 


~~ It is most significant that no representative of the Department 

of State is to sit on this Council. Yet its functions are specified 
as those of defining foreign policy in matters concerning national 
security. And that just about covers everything the State Depart- 
ment ever does. If the bill becomes law, as the President and the 
military are urging, the State Department will become a figure- 
head with legal sanction. 

A further provision of Title II is the establishment of a 
"National Security Resources Board,” to formulate policies 
“concerning the coordination of military, industrial, and civilian 
mobilization. The first four sub-sections of specification contain 
the limiting phrase “in time of war,” thus restricting the operation 
of the Board to the emergency of war. 

But one sub-section significantly omits this limiting phrase. It 
refers to “the strategic relocation of industries, services, govern- 
ment, and economic activities, whose continuous operation is 
essential to the Nation’s security.” 

Moreover, the Board is authorized to perform any other 
function concerning the coordination of military, industrial, and 
civilian mobilization which the President may direct. 

To be sure, legally the power of all these agencies is limited 


to that of making “recommendations” to the President, who is 
finally responsible for action. And he is subject to law in his 


directives. 
But the import of this Gurney bill is to give the consolidated 


military establishment control over the Department of State, 


on the one hand, and over the civilian economic and industrial 


- system on the other. 


The distance we have goné and the pressures we are under 


toward a militarily dominated state are well reflected in this 


_measure. 
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A CALL TO PROTESTANT ACTION 


James A, Crain 


The report found elsewhere in this issue of a special meeting 
in Washington, D. C., on May 15 and the decision of that meeting 
to take steps to arouse Protestants to the danger to our public 
education system should be regarded as a call to Protestant action 
in support of continued separation of church and state. 


The character of the men in the leadership of this movement 
guarantees its integrity and assures that it will not degenerate 
into a mere anti-Catholic crusade. Dr. J. M. Dawson, who serves 
as temporary chairman, is known as a leading minister of the 
Southern Baptist communion and as one of its leading liberals. 
Dr. Stanley |. Stuber is a well-known Protestant minister. Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, who heads the committee to plan a 
future program, is one of the great religious editors of our time. 
The extent of concern over the situation is highlighted by the 
fact that both the general secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the general secretary of the 
National Association of Evangelicals were present and took part 
in the discussion. Members-of the Congress are aware of the 
growing seriousness of the situation and are awaiting the leader- 
ship of Protestant Christians to meet the menace. 


The Associated Church Press at its recent conference in 
New York City adopted a resolution expressing “alarm at the 
growing infiltration of the Roman hierarchy into ail fields of 
the American body-politic,” called for opposition to the relations 
of our government with the Vatican and protested attacks on 
Protestant leaders by “the highest representatives of the Roman 
hierarchy.” With reference to the school situation these church 
editors said, 


“The Associated Church Press reminds our churches of the 
historic tradition in America of separation of church and state. 
We oppose recent developments which would tend to weaken the 
freedom of our state from religious interference. We oppose 
federal aid to private and parochial schools. We oppose the 
President's representative to the Vatican. We insist upon a new 
dedication of our people to the Bill of Rights to the United States 
Constitution with its guarantees of freedom of conscience for 
all persons.” 


As if to underscore the need for such actions as those 
described above, Senator George D. Aiken, of Vermont, chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Senate committee on education 
which has just concluded hearings on bills to provide federal 
aid for education, declared that the religious issue is not signif- 
cant to the fate of the legislation. “It has been met over and 
over again in such legislation as the GI Bill of Rights,” he is 
reported as saying, “and it can be met again. The old argument 
of church and state falls down when under the GI Bill of Rights 
the United States is paying today to educate priests, Protestant 
ministers and rabbis.” 


When U. S. Senators engage in such dangerous and fallacious 
reasoning as that of Senator Aiken it is time for Americans who 
value our traditional liberties to awaken to the situation. What- 
ever rights are granted to Gls under present legislation are 
granted to them personally because of military service. That 
is a far different matter from underwriting a parochial educational 
system and permitting an ecclesiastical hierarchy to subsidize 
its religious teachings with public funds. It is time for Protestants 
to awake! Continued complacency will be fatal. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church intends to force the issue. Let’s face it now! 
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ORGANIZE TO MAINTAIN CHURCH-STATE 
SEPARATION 
Alarmed over efforts to secure state and federal funds for 
the support of parochial schools and other strictly ecclesiastical 
activities, a group of religious and fraternal organization leaders 


met at the National Baptist Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., 


on May 15, to plan a nationwide campaign to defend the tradi- 
tional and constitutional American policy of complete separation 
of church and state. After careful discussion of the situation it 
determined to appoint a committee to plan for a national 
organization and to call a subsequent meeting in Washington 
to which Protestant religious bodies, educational groups, fraternal 
orders, and other groups concerned in keeping public schools 
free of ecclesiastical control will be asked to send delegates. 


Dr. J. M. Dawson, formerly pastor of First Baptist Church, 
Waco, Texas, and now representing all Baptist bodies in the 
United States as an observer at Washington, was elected tem- 
porary chairman. Dr. Stanley I. Stuber was elected temporary 
secretary. 


Considerable attention was given to the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Edison case, better known as the New 
Jersey School Bus case, authorizing the reimbursement of parents 
of children attending parochial schools for money spent for bus 
fares. The decision has attracted wide attention and has been 
severely criticized as a violation of the constitutional provision that 
Congress shall make no laws respecting the establishment of 
religion. E. Hilton Jackson, the lawyer who prepared the brief 
and argued the New Jersey case before the Supreme Court, 
predicted that the decision will soon be reversed. Otherwise, said 
Mr. Jackson, the Court will practically have power to amend the 
constitution. Congressman Brooks Hayes of Arkansas told the 
meeting that the dissenting opinion of Justice Rutledge in this case 
is regarded by constitutional lawyers as equal to anything ever 
written by the great Chief Justice John Marshall. Congressman 
Joseph R. Bryson of South Carolina distributed copies of his HJ 
Res. 187 which he introduced in Congress on May 2, 1947, which 
would amend the Constitution to forbid the payment of money 
or the granting of property to any religious body for educational 
purposes. 


William A. Cook, superintendent of schools of North College 
Hills, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati, told the meeting of how 
within 90 days after a Catholic majority was elected to the school 
board Catholic sisters were added to the payroll and the existing 
parochial school building was rented to the public school system 
for $6,000 per year, though it was not needed. There have been 
two students’ strikes against the actions of the school board in 
attempting to demote school principals and to discharge the 
superintendent. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison was named as chairman of a 
committee to prepare plans for a nationwide rally of Protestants 
against these encroachments upon the functions of the govern- 
ment and to protect the non-sectarian character of the public 
schools. Another committee was appointed to give consideration 
to the question of supporting a constitutional amendment. 
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BIKINI RADIOACTIVITY STILL DANGEROUS 


It has now been ten months since the Navy’s atomic bomb 
experiments at Bikini. What are the latest reports? 

Atomic Information, published by the National Committee 
on Atomic Information, under date of April 20, quotes a report 
in the New York Herald-Tribune by James M. Minifie, that 
Navy scientists, despite months of intensive research, have been 
unable to find a sufficiently powerful decontaminating agent to 
make ships used in the Bikini tests safe from radioactivity. A 
score of vessels are still so radioactive that they cannot be 
manned. More than 50 fission products may still be present 
aboard them. They cannot be broken up for scrap because 
the scrap would remain radioactive. So the “hot” ships are 
being kept indefinitely for study. 

The Washington Post of March 26, also quoted by Atomic 
Information, reports the findings of Dr. A. M. Brues and Dr. 
P. S. Henshaw, sent to Japan last November under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Research Council and the U. S. Public 
Health Service to investigate the after-effects of the bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, that 53 out of 124 men 
examined in Hiroshima were found to be sterile. Women seemed 
to be able to survive a larger dose of radiation than men. There 
had been no appreciable interruption of pregnancy, they re- 
ported, and no malformed babies were observed. This is in con- 
tradiction with a statement of Dr. H. J. Muller, of Indiana 
University, noted geneticist and winner of the 1946 Nobel Prize 
for his work on the hereditary effects of X-rays on the genes. 
Writing to Life (Letters to the Editor, April 7, 1947), compli- 
menting that publication on an article on genetics, he said, 
“You say about geneticists, ‘some of them think that mutations 
among the Japanese exposed in Hiroshima and Nagasaki may 
plague the human race for thousands of years.’ No doubt you 
did not want to offend anyone by making things too strong, but 
| should not hesitate to offend people by making things as strong 
as they should be. | do not know of any geneticist that would 
question that mutations have been produced among the Japan- 
ese by the effects of the bombs there. And | do not think that 
geneticists would question that the recessive mutations so pro- 
duced will go down for hundreds of generations.” . 

In commenting the editors of Life said, “Last week members 
of the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission reported that some 
malformations and abnormalities had already occurred among 
children born to victims of the atomic bombings. In agreement 
with Dr. Muller, they added that further abnormalities of a reces- 
sive type may appear among the descendants for several 
generations.” . 

Still more startling is a statement attributed to Dr. Irvine 
Rehman, of the University of Southern California School of 
Medicine and a participant in the Bikini experiments last summer. 
As reported by United Press under date of May 3, 1947, Dr. 
Rehman stated before a Los Angeles audience that a radio- 
active cloud generated by the Bikini tests is still floating around 
the earth and is now on its sixth globe-circling trip. It recently 
passed over a strip of the northern section of the United States, 
said Dr. Rehman, and airplanes were warned to stay below 
17,000 feet to avoid it. Atomic scientists now say that atomic 
bombing is out of date. Clouds of radioactivity released in pre- 
vailing winds blowing toward an enemy country would create 
even more widespread human devastation, though it would work 
more slowly. 

Under date of April 30, 1947, Howard W. Blakeslee, AP 
Science Writer, in an article appearing in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, quoted Jack Dent and H. C. Drake, scientists of 
Portland, Oregon, as saying that all the people in 13 million 
earths, if there were that many worlds, could be poisoned by 
the amount of radium officially credited to the Bikini atomic 
bombs. That no such disaster overtook our earth was due to the 
fact that what was released by the Bikini bombs was radioactivity 
which was dispersed through the air, absorbed in sea water and 
by material objects in the vicinity of the explosions. The amount 

(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


A Crusading Church. The Mills Terrace Christian Church, Oak- 
land, California, R. A. Graber, pastor, has sent over 300 packages 
of dehydrated food and used clothing to families in France and 
Italy, with most of the shipments going to families in France. 
The church has an active committee on social action under the 
chairmanship of Roger Bush, sales manager of a local business 
concern. The committee recently helped to defeat a move to 
write restrictive covenants in property deeds in its own neigh- 
borhood by exposing the racketeering aspect of the movement 
lt turned out that the promoter was charging each resident $10 
for inserting in property deeds a clause forbidding non-whites to 
own or occupy property in the area. Armed with the knowledge 
of these facts representatives of the committee attended a meet- 
ing called by the promoter and in the discussion forced him to 
admit the fact. The group then voted against the plan. Other 
activities of the committee include a poll of the congregation on 
the question of peacetime military conscription, sponsorship of 
social action study classes, forums and discussion groups. Mr. 
Bush, chairman of the committee, recently participated in a 
regional world order workshop held in First Christian Church, 
Oakland. 

* % * 

Drys Gaining. A steady growth in dry territory through local 
option elections is reported through the research department of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America as of March 13, 1947. Since 
repeal (1933) 20,469 local option elections have been held in 
the United States. In 12,519 the dry forces were victorious. Since 
reports are not required in some states it is probable that more 
elections have been held than are represented in the figures 
reported. In 1946, the drys gained 263 new units—counties, cities 
and towns, townships, precincts and voting districts, while the 
wets added only 51 units. In many cases the election left the 
wet-dry situation unchanged. In wet counties there are now 
3,934 cities and towns which bar the sale of spirits, 2856 which 
prohibit the sale of wine, 2,229 in which the sale of beer is 
illegal. Of the 3,700 counties in the United States, 978 now bar 
the sale of hard liquor, 887 the sale of wine, and 480 forbid 
the sale of beer. The report declares “about one-third of the 
territory of the United States in now under no-license, in 
which about 30,000,000 people live.” 


CBS Publishes Alcohol Broadcasts. Under the title, “You and 
Alcohol,” Columbia Broadcasting System has published and 
made available the texts of 14 broadcasts given on successive 
Tuesday nights from November 12, 1946, through February 11, 
1947. These broadcasts cover many phases of the alcohol prob- 
lem and represtent various points of view. In its foreword, CBS 
gays, “Since alcohol touches the lives of large numbers of 
people, it seemed logical to Columbia to consider it a problem 
in which radio’s special and unique functions could be usefully 
employed to translate the problem into plain, arresting terms and 
bring it directly to the attention of millions of listeners . . . They 
(the speakers) brought together in a radio symposium the view- 
: points of recognized authorities in the field who, in turn, con- 
tributed significantly to a broader appreciation of the alcohol 
problem in its social, religious, medical, political and commercial 
aspects.’ Address CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N. Y., 


for a copy. i ’ : 


Institute of Industrial Relations. The fifth annual Institute of 
Industrial Relations, to be held at the University of Wisconsin, 
- Madison, is announced for July 7-18, 1947. Designed primarily 
for ministers and church leaders in industrial areas, it will operate 
concurrently with the Church Institute, the General Institute peer 
to all members of AFL, CIO and independent or no unions. ink 
institute will have its own faculty and courses of ne re 
provision for joint enrollment in certain courses. For church ea * 
there will be seminars in labor and industry, social aon work- 
shops, and courses in collective bargaining principles sd poe 
tices, and in current federal and state, labor pose ost o 
the 12-day course is $47.50, covering tuition, board and room. 


“UMT — A HOT POTATO” 


The above is the title of an article in the New York Times, 
May 1, 1947, by Hanson Baldwin, the leading military analyst 
in American journalism. 


This article stresses the embarrassment which is to come to 
Congress when the issue of conscription for universal military 
training comes before it, as he expects it to do very soon. Mr. 
Baldwin is ardently opposed to the measure on a number of 
grounds: the increase of power and influence of the military in 
national life, the removal of 1,000,000 youths from schools and 
vocations annually, the great expense (which he estimates at 
three to five billion dollars per year), and the ineffectiveness of 
such a measure as a means of keeping the peace. 


But the real reasons for Mr. Baldwin's opposition to universal 
military training is contained in a subsequent article, of May 4, 
in which he summarizes the case against the military value of 
peacetime conscription. The gist of his eight clear-cut arguments 
against the military efficiency of the program being pressed by 
the President and the military is that “In this atomic age, the mili- 
tary emphasis—if there is to be any degree of security—must be 
on regular forces, highly trained, instantly ready, not on some 
mass army that may be ready many months after M-Day.” 


“UMT by its very size and cost may build up the shadow 
of security without its substance,” says Mr. Baldwin; “there is 
grave danger we may create in our military psychology a Mag- 
inot Line concept.” 


President’s Commission Delays 


Mr. Baldwin’s expectation that UMT will soon become a 
“hot potato” for Congress is based upon his prediction that the 
President's Commission on Universal Training, appointed last 
December, will soon make a report. 


The Commission has not reported yet, according to Wash- 
ington sources, because the hearings on the issue have produced 
irreconcilable differences of opinion. Congressional committees 
on armed services are preparing to go ahead without benefit 
of this Commission’s support. Latest word is that hearings by 
these committees will begin about June 10. 


In the meantime the War Department carries on a very 
elaborate campaign to build up public and congressional support 
for the measure. It has employed civilians as public relations per- 
sonnel on the Army budget to propagandize for UMT by all 
the latest methods and apparently with unlimited funds. It has 
produced motion picture films to advertise the alleged virtues 
of universal military training. It has influenced the state and city 
officials across the country to set up “Army Advisory Committees” 
to sponsor local programs, broadcasts, and other measures of 
propaganda. And it has set up a multi-million dollar “dream” 
program for UMT at Fort Knox, to which it is now bringing 
reporters, columnists, commentators, and other distinguished 
civilians. 

Army In Violation of the Law 


“We have one purpose,” said one of the 13 Army Public 
Relations officers stationed at the unit to a recent visiting party, 
“to sell Universal Military Training to the public.” 

All this public pressure to influence the passage of a law 
directly affecting the military is in clear violation of Federal law. 
Under Title 18, U. S. Code, Section 201, the following language 
appears: 

Nlo part of the money appropriated by any Act shall, 

in the absence of express authorization by Congress, be 

used directly or indirectly to pay for any personal services, 

advertisement, telegram, telephone, letter, printed or 
written matter, or other device intended to or designed to 
influence, in any manner, a member of Congress to favor 

or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legislation or appro- 

priation by Congress, either before or after the introduc- 

tion of any bill or resolution proposing such legislation 


or appropriation.” 
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CHURCH AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Mrs. Ruth D. Estes 
Displaced Persons 

“A displaced person is not just a lazy good-for-nothing or 
a hopeless person,” said the young Englishman. “He’s someone 
like you or me.” 

In cooperation with the World Council’s program, Church 
World Service is now developing assistance to 400,000 non- 
Roman Christian D. P.’s, mostly Lutheran and Orthodox, in Ger- 
many. Barent Landstreet, a 38-year-old Presbyterian from Phila- 
delphia, who formerly directed UNRRA refugee work in eastern 
Germany, has been on the iob for Church World Service at 
Munich since mid-winter. Reporting at Geneva, he said he now 
has on his staff Mrs. Lena A. K. Crews, a Southern Baptist from 
Texas; two young Dutch church people, and a Swiss welfare 


worker. They are hard at work doing welfare work among - 


D. P.’s and opening up channels for their emigration to a 
happier future. 

Here is a sample of what Mr. Landstreet is developing: 

To fit into new jobs in new countries, most of the D. P.’s have 
to be retrained. Landstreet is setting up a project which will do 
two things at once—train workers and provide “terribly needed” 
clothing. The project will employ 250 refugee women, including 
150 adolescent girls who will learn dress-making from the older 
women. Their first task will be turning out layettes for babies who 
now are wrapped in any rag that can be found. UNRRA and 
World Council will provide the materials for the project. 

In such ways, churches of many denominations and countries 
have joined hands to help the hungry ragged wanderers who are 
divided forever from their past and see only a white, blank 
wall in the future. 


It’s In the Bag Now! . 
It doesn’t have to be a time-consuming, space-filling process 
to set up your own private collection center for relief. The only 
equipment needed is a clothing collection bag from New Windsor. 
It will hold between 30 to 50 pounds of clothing, and its 
drawstring top makes it easy to hang in a closet or whatever 
corner is most convenient. Then, as pieces of clothing, extra shoes, 
blankets, sheets, lengths of material, feed sacks, or table cloths 
are found, they may be slipped in the bag. When it is filled, tie 
it shut and ship back to New Windsor. The address is already 
stencilled on the outside. To keep the private relief center 
going, a card to the Promotion Office will bring a new collection 
bag. 
CWS Assumes Task of Clothing 100,000 Russian Orphans 

One hundred thousand Russian children whose fathers were 
killed in the war are to receive clothing from Church World 
Service, which has taken over the project at the request of the 
National Inter-faith Committee of the American Society for 
Russian Relief. This new assignment is the first provision CWS 
has had for sending supplies to the Soviet Union. The ocean 
freight is paid by the Soviet government. 

Paper for Religious Printing Needed 

Before church life in Europe can be restored to its vaunted 
position, large quantities of paper pulp for printing literature 
and books must be obtained. 

This fact is pointed up by reports from the World Council 
of Churches, which has found the shortage acute. Without 
pulp Bibles, hymnals, prayer books, theological books, news- 
papers and other reading matter cannot be printed. 

The reports stress that the pulp is more desirable than 
paper itself, for it will provide employment in the paper-mgking 
process. A pool of $500,000 for pulp buying is urged by the 
World Council. 


Americans Give Quonset Huts To Japan 

The American church people have made their first move to 
supply the Japanese Christians with temporary worship and com- 
munity centers. Twenty Quonset huts have been sent by CWS 
and are now being assembled in bombed cities. These centers 
also will be used for relief activities of the churches and American 
Protestant representatives. 
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BIKINI RADIOACTIVITY STILL DANGEROUS [Cont. from p. 2, col. 2] 

of radium reqUired to produce an equivalent amount of radio- 
activity would be sufficient to destroy 13 million worlds like our 
own. Dement and Drake say that the bomb explosions created 
a few ounces of atoms even more poisonous than radium and 
scattered a great many pounds of unsplit plutonium atoms, also 
more poisonous than radium. It is these atoms that prevent the 
examination of many of the Bikini target ships. It is feared that 
crews might breaths some of the stuff in dust kicked up by 
cleaning the superstructures. 


DISCIPLE STUDENTS TO DO SUMMER MIGRANT WORK 

In keeping with the policy that has been followed for several 
years the department of social welfare of The United Christian 
Missionary Society will cooperate with the Home Missions Council 
of North America in supporting Disciples college students in sum- 
mer work, among agricultural migrants. Described in a recent 
report of the Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor 
as “America’s forgotten people,” agricultural migrants, who 
number around a million persons, follow the crops and have no 
fixed abode. The Federal Committee is particularly concerned 
that protection be afforded children of migrant families by laws 
regulating their employment in agriculture and requiring school 
attendance. It also recommends that state residence require- 
ments be removed in the case of agricultural migrants so that 
they can obtain health, education and welfare services in the 
states in which they work during their time of residence. Under 
present laws they do not remain long enough to obtain residence. 
The committee also calls for extension of minimum wage legis- 


lation, licensing and regulation of labor camps to maintain mini- 


mum health standards, and the licensing and regulation of 
private employment agencies, including labor contractors. 


The following students from Phillips University will serve 


during the summer in areas indicated, their salaries being paid 
jointly by the Society and the Home Missions Council: 

Mr. and Mrs. Don McMillan, Arkansas 

E. F. Norwood Jr., Plymouth, Indiana 

Miss Neta Estes, Indiana 

Miss Ava Dale Plummer, Rochelle, Illinois 


Miss Nancy Spurgin and Miss Ella Williams, Grand Junction, © 


Michigan 
Robert Lea, Traverse City, Michigan, and in Indiana 
Miss Hazel Wait, assignment not yet made 


In the past the summer migrant work has been an important — 


means of permitting students who are considering full-time 


— 


Christian service to test their inclinations by actual field experi- — 


ence. In a large percentage of the cases the experience has 
confirmed the decision for Christian service. 


DO YOU KNOW 
That the new CARE Food Package contains highly nutritious 
food amounting to 40,963 calories and was designed after a 
pea. survey of conditions in Europe and the foods most needed 
there. 


o@ 


That you can now send a CARE Food package to England, — 


Scotland, Wales, and North lreland—free of all duty, tax or ration 
regulations. 

That the postwar semi-starvation diet of 1500 calories per 
person per day in Europe recently fell to 850 calories while at 
the same time we, in the United States were averaging 3,300 
calories per person per day. 

That the Mennonite brethren are sending a given amount 


~ 


of milk to a certain area in the British zone in Germany regularly 


each month in sufficient quantity to last until the next regular 
shipment arrives. 


That in the city of Tourcoing in northern France where the 


Heifer Project Committee placed 25 Holstein heifers in 1945 the 
death rate for children was reduced from 12% percent in 
1945 to 6 percent in 1946, 

That child labor is still a menace—that more than THREE chil- 


dren 14 and 15 years of age are employed for every ONE be- 
fore the war. 
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